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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Constipation. — In an article in the Medical Record it is stated that 
daily bowel actions are imperative, and this must be largely brought 
about with a ration of coarse grained food in conjunction with exer- 
cise and abdominal massage. Avoid cathartics as far as possible, if 
laxatives are required high grade mineral oils hold the preference. 

Autotherapy in Ivy Poisoning. — In a paper in the New York 
Medical Journal it is said that the cure of disease is brought about by 
placing the exact toxins that cause the symptoms in healthy tissues. 
In Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and Bronx Park it was the custom 
to make the employees chew a few leaves of the poison ivy plant, 
when clearing away the vines, as a preventive of the well-known 
eruption. The exact, unmodified substance that caused the symptoms 
must be employed as the curative agent. 

Typhus Fever. — In a paper read at a meeting of the New York 
Medical Society on Typhus in Serbia, it was mentioned that preven- 
tive treatment consisted in the thorough de-lousing of all patients 
within the hospital and prior to admission. Where there are no lice 
there can be no typhus. In treatment, reliance was placed on good 
nursing and keeping the patient quiet and free from worry. A lib- 
eral soft diet was allowed and fluids were forced upon the patient. 
When the heart muscle began to weaken digitalis was given. 

Removing Blood Stains. — The Druggists' Circular advises the 
use of a concentrated solution of chloral hydrate, from 70 to 80 per 
cent, for the removal of blood stains. Not only recent blood stains 
on linen, etc., but stains existing for from ten to twenty years, first 
moistened with a drop of acetic acid and then soaked for some hours 
in the chloral solution, are said to be perfectly removed. Blood stains 
on white material may also be removed by treatment with hydrogen 
peroxide solution. It may take some hours to act if the stain is old. 

The Nervous System. — A writer in the British Medical Journal 
concluding an article on this subject says if greater attention were 
given sufficiently early to the maintenance of the central nervous sys- 
tem in a condition of robust and self-reliant integrity and to the regu- 
lation of daily habits of life on lines of greater simplicity and homely 
regularity, the need for most uterine treatment would vanish, and it 
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would be found again, as in the days of our grandmothers, that the 
pelvic organs, in the absence of actual organic disease, might be left, 
with great advantage in most cases, to look after themselves. 

Sterilizing the Hands. — A Berlin medical journal recommends 
a preparation of 300 grams of kaolin to 0.5 liter of acetone for steril- 
izing the hands. It forms a thin paste which is rubbed into the hands 
and forearms, tanning the skin and filling all crevices. As the acetone 
evaporates a coating of kaolin is left; this can be wiped off with a dry 
cloth. 

Ether Pneumonia. — A speaker at a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Obstetricians and Gynecologists said that the term ether 
pneumonia should be discarded and forgotten. Post-operative pneu- 
monia occurs with great rarity, except after abdominal operations, 
and then probably is due to an infection already existing in the bronchi 
or lungs at the time of operation, or to imperfect aeration and ventila- 
tion of the lungs because of fear of taking deep breaths after a lapa- 
rotomy; most often such pnuemonia is due to a secondary infection 
of the lungs following a septic abdominal condition. 

Application of Tourniquet. — A surgeon, speaking at a meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, said there 
are three methods of applying the tourniquet, on the artery, vein, and 
capillary. It should never be made tight enough to stop hemor- 
rhage, only the spurting from the wound, and when spurting ceases the 
tourniquet should not be further tightened The remaining hemor- 
rhage should be stopped by direct pressure on the wound. 

Rest of the Lung by Posture. — In an article in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, written by three Colorado physi- 
cians, rest on the side of the diseased lung is advised for tubercular 
cases. Respiration in a normal person takes place about 30,000 times 
in twenty-four hours. When a tuberculous patient rests on one side 
at night the dependent lung is restrained in motion, but the upper 
lung opens and closes about 12,000 times in ten hours of sleep. If 
the patient lies on the unaffected side, the very lung which needs the 
most rest gets the most work. Placing a small firm pillow under the 
side restrains the motion of the lung still further. Sometimes, on ac- 
count of the cough, it is necessary to rest for a short time on the sound 
side in order to facilitate drainage, but gradual training will enable the 
patient to rest on the side of the actively diseased lung to its great 
advantage. 

Separation of the Buttocks. — When a clear field of examination, 
or operation, is desired, as for examination of the anus, or operation 
on hemorrhoids, and sufficient assistance is not at hand, the diffi- 
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culty may be overcome by applying a two inch strip of surgical adhesive 
plaster to each buttock, and by a bandage across the abdomen, which 
unites the ends in front, pulling the buttocks apart. The strips are ap- 
plied about an inch from the anus, transversely to the axis of the body, 
and are closely attached to the skin for about six inches. It is pain- 
less, quick, cheap and efficient. 

Bubble Fountains. — In an editorial in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association it is stated that bubble fountains may be- 
come a factor in the transmission of disease. An epidemic of strepto- 
coccus tonsillitis in the University of Wisconsin, arising from this 
source, led to the conclusion that some organisms remain dancing in 
the column of water, much as a ball dances in the garden fountain. 
To avoid this difficulty, a simple fountain with a tube at an angle of 
50 degrees from the vertical was constructed. No bacilli were found 
in the water from this type of fountain ; an angle of even 15 degrees is 
considered safe. 

Causes of Death in 1915. — In a preliminary announcement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, with reference to mortality in 1915, 
there are some interesting items. Deaths reported in the "regis- 
tration area," winch contains about 67 per cent of the population, 
indicate that nearly one-third was due to three causes: heart dis- 
ease, tuberculosis and pneumonia. The death rate from the latter 
disease has shown a marked decline since 1900. From cancer, on the 
contrary, it has risen from 63 per 100,000 to 81.1 in the same time. 
Diarrhoea and enteritis, chiefly among infants under two years of 
age, have markedly decreased. Diabetes has nearly doubled in its 
death rate since 1900. Influenza, diphtheria and croup have declined 
more than 60 per cent, a relatively greater lessening than that shown 
by any other important cause of death except typhoid, which shows 
a decrease amounting to almost two-thirds. Measles has caused a 
greater number of deaths than scarlet fever; the rates for both dis- 
eases were the lowest since 1900. Whooping cough was more fatal 
than either. 

Epilepsy in Offspring of Epileptics. — A writer in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal reports from a study of thirty-nine cases 
that epilepsy is less often transmitted from parent to child than has 
heretofore been believed. 

Cure of Anthrax. — The Journal of Infectious Diseases men- 
tions the recovery of a case of anthrax after the use of antianthrax 
serum. There were five pustules on the patient's arm and excision 
was not resorted to. 



